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“The Magic Flute.” 


MEANING OF MOZART’S CELEBRATED OPERA. 
[From the New York Arcadian ] 


Tt is so seldom. that we get anything pro- 
found or suggestive in connection with the 
opera—from a purely literary point of view— 
that it is a pity we should miss anything’ that 
is really thoughtful and good. And vet, when- 
ever the opera of ‘‘I] Flauto Magico” is per- 
formed, we almost invanably get a kind of 
criticism which suggests that -it is neither en- 
joyed nor understood, apart from. the music. 
The plot is pronounced involved, the story un- 
connected, the characters incomprehensible. 
In short, the whole thing is regarded as ‘‘a 
thing of shreds and patches,” and it has be- 
come a customary common-place to express 
wonder that so great a masteras Mozart should 
have been so foolish as to wed such immortal 
music to such nonsensical words. It is true, 
we admit, that if we go to this opera and test 
it by the usual standards, it will yield little. 
It occupies higher ground, stands almost alone, 
and must be judged from a different point of 
view. To fully unfold the whole meaning of 
the epera would be impossible in this column; 
but we mean to put up a few finger-posts to 
show inquirers the wavy. 

In the young days of the world, there was 
no wonder like the daily wonder of sunrise, no 
glory like the glory of the day, and no mystery 
like the mystery of the birth of the dawn from 
darkness and night. The mythologies of 
Egypt and Greece were mainly born of con- 
templations on the phenomena of night and 
day; and the gods and goddesses of those old 
mythologies ruled over the night or the day, or 
lurked in the dim regions of twilight. The 
poets and thinkers of ancient times personified 
everything in nature, and revelled in a world 
of light, love, beauty, wonder, and awe, that 
was partly created for them by the magnifi- 
cence and mystery of the outer world, and 
partly. by their ewn wondering, delighted, 
eager, childlike matures. This opera is an 
echo of many a passage from the old poems and 
mythologies of Egypt and Greece. It tells the 
the story of the separation of Dawn from Dark- 
ness, and of Earth’s union with the Dawn of 
Day. Astrifiammante is the Queen of Night. 
In truth, she is Night; and her daughter, Pam- 
ina is the Dawn, separated from her, and in 
the keeping of Sarastro, high priest of Isis, but 
in reality the symbol of the Sun. Beautiful 
mystery of Dawn 1! born of Night, and yet ever 
hasting from her parent—nay, forcibly separa- 
ted from herand kept in strange yet blessed 
bondage till the bright hour of deliverance 
comes. And yet Dawn, though in the Sun’s 
glorious keeping, is put in charge of a dusky 
slave. Why is this? It could not be other- 
wise. , Diwn cannot leap at once from the 
arms of Night to the full life of Day. Dawn 
must for awhile be held by Twilight. And all 
this while Earth is seeking her, but cannot find 
her till the time comes; and then, all dark- 
ness over, and ali storms past, Earth and the 
Dawn (Tamino and Pamina) find each other, 
and are welcomed to the Temple of the Sun. 

Tamino and Papageno represent the two sides 
of earth-life—the intellectual and the animal. 
Amid the adventures of the two in the Temple 
of Wisdom, Papageno is asked, ‘‘Wilt thou 
learn wisdom by experience ?” and answers 
‘‘ Wisdom is not my business. In reali- 
ty, I don’t require any. I’m in a state of na- 
ture, content with sleep, meat, and drink.” He 
represents one-half of mankind. But Zamino 
is otherwise minded, and says, ‘‘I am ;repared 





to lose life itself for love and wisdom.” Again, 
when the magic flute and bells are restored to 
them, the first thing Zamino does is to play a 
few notes; but Papageno says, ‘‘Blow away on 
thy flute. I'll peck a few crumbs the while. 
Mr. Sarastro keeps a good kitchen.” That is 
just it. To some, the earth is a great cook- 
shop, and the sun a wonderful cook; to others, 
the earth is a scene of intellectual life and ac- 
tivity, and the sun the symbolof love, beauty 
and wisdom. These two represent Earth, and 
they are secking Dawn. 

At first they are in the power or under the 
influence of Night, and actually go forth to de- 
feat the Sun, and bring back Dawn to Night. 
In making this attempt they come tothe Tem- 
ple, of which Zamino says, ‘‘Where am I now ? 
What will come next ?- Is this the dwelling- 
place of all the gods! The portals show, and 
so the pillars, that industry and art abound, 
Where Industry full sway obtains, vice no more 
can hold the reins.” And so the heart of the 
Earth yearns towards the Light, even before it 
is able to discern or comprehend it. Gradual- 
ly the beautiful process is carried on—the pro- 
cess 7amino himself indicates in that yearning 
ery, ‘Oh Night, how soon wilt thou have van- 
ished 2? When will my eyes have found the 
Light?” It is theheart of the Earth yearning 
for the Dawn. But Earth cannot find her, and 
much must be gone through before he can. It 
is not that the Sun is cruel, but he cannot help 
himself. ‘I will not give thee freedom,” says 
Sarastro ; Dut that is not cruelty. ‘Thy hap- 
piness would be annihilated,” he says, ‘‘were I 
to give thee up.” He will not let her go back 
to Night, but will attract her onward to the 
glory of her perfect Day. And in truth, the 
instinct of Pamina, the Dawn, is as true as that 
of Tamino, the Earth. She does not fly from 
Sarastro, but only from Monostatos, and she ex- 
plains, ‘‘The wicked Moor desired my love, 
therefore I fled from thee.” And the entrea- 
ties of the Moor are curious, in his appeal to 
Sarastro not to let her go. He would fain have 
her to himself. And is it not so, that be- 
fore Earth can welcome Day, Twilight seems 
to hold her in thrall, and is only compelled to 
let her go? Enamored of her, he forsakes the 
Moon and ‘cries, ‘‘Dear, good Moon, forgive 
me. Moon, hide thyself.” What a lovely 
touch is here! Who that has seen how the 
Moon pales as twilight turns towards Dawn, 
will fail to see the exquisite beauty of this 
scene? But, foiled every way, Twilight, who 
cannot have any part or lot in the matter, makes 
common cause with Night, but is in the end 
defeated, when the full Day bursts upon the 
Earth in all its splendor. All this is told in 
the opera itself, and will amply repay the find- 
ing out. Sar-stro himself tells Pamina the 
truth in that glorious air : 

Within these sacred bowers 
Nor guilt nor crime we know; 
No blighting vengeance towers, 
Soft pity heals each woe; 
While friendship’s bond each heart entwines, 
And bright the day of freedom shines. 


The chorus of priests, in Act. IT., Scene 12, 
and the trio of the boys in scene 16, explain 
the whole story: 

Great Isis and Osiris ! lo, the ray 
Of rising Phoebus drives the gloom away. 


The sun in radiant glory beams 
Already on the path of heaven; 

Soon all clouds and storms will vanish, 
And the wise man conqueror be. 


Much more might be said, but we must end. 
We wanted to draw atteation to the meaning of 





the flute and bells; to the curious dancing of 
the dusky slaves, or clouds called in by Twi- 
light to prevent the escape of Dawn; to the 
wonderful silence that precedes the Day, and 
to the gradual approach of Earth and Dawn. 
To the last of these, however, we shall only 
refer, and simply to point out the beauti- 
ful symbolism all through. At first they can- 
not find one another; then, when they ap- 
proach, they are veiled, and Pamina cries, 
‘What silence all around! Nature herself 
seems mute.” And then, ere the glorious end 
can come, they must be drenched and tested 
with water and fire. A true story of the clouds, 
the silence, the dews, and the storms that in- 
tercept the marriage of Earth and Day. And 
then all trials over, with Night discomfited, 
and Twilight banished, and mists and clouds 
dispersed, and tempests past and gone, the 
blaze of glory bursts upon the eye, and the 
whole ends with the grand interpretation: 


For you shines forth the golden day— 
Shades and darkness disappear; 

Joy sheds round his brichtest ray, 
The benighted heart to cheer. 


Still let the truth and valor guide, 

And with piety preside; 

Still her conquering beauty reign 

And her high awards obtain. 
> 4@ > 4 —_— 


Moscheles in England.* 
A DINNER TO CLEMENTI, (1827). 


We read in the diary: ‘‘We artists gave a 
dinner and musical entertainment to old Clem- 
enti. Cramer and I received him; he was 
greeted with rounds of applause, and ninety of 
us sat down with him to dinner. He was 
placed between Sir G. Smart and myself, and 
when the cloth was removed we had _ speeches, 
toasts, and music. Of course a wish was ex- 
pressed and rapturously applauded, that Clem- 
enti, the father of pianoforte playing, should 
be heard on this occasion, and thus prove his 
right to the title. Clementi rose from his 
chair ; Smart, Cramer and I led him to the in- 
strument. The excitement was great, the 
whole party eagerly listening. Clementi had 
not been heard for vears. He extemporized on 
a theme from Handel, and completely carried 
us away by his fine playing. His eyes gleam- 
ed with youthful fire ; those of many of his 
hearers were dimmed with tears of emotion. 
Amid shouts of applause, and the heartiest 
congratulations, he resumed his seat. 

“Clementi’s pianoforte playing, when he was 
young was famed for the exquisite legato, 
pearliness of tonch in rapid passages, and un- 
erring certainty of execution. Even now the 
remains of these qualities were recognized and 
admired, but what chiefly delighted his audi- 
ence was the charm and freshness of his mod- 
ulations in improvisation.” 

On the day of the dinner given to Clementi, 
Moscheles writes : ‘‘I can only jot down a few 
words in addition to my wife’s letter. before 
our great dinner comes off, as ten stiff fingers 
are waiting in the next room for me to make 
them flexible; they are like thirsty mill-wheels 
waiting for a fresh flow of water. 

‘Hummel wished to publish his ‘New Piano- 
forte School’ in England, and I negotiated the 
matter for him, although I saw the wreck of 
his scheme in his demand of 150’., the publish- 
er refusing to give more than 100/, 

‘During this season ‘Oberon’ was frequently 

* From “Recent Music and Musicians as descr'bed in 
the Diaries and Correspondence of Ignaz Moscheles, 
selected by his wife,and translated by A. D. Coleridge. 
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given at Covent Garden, and also Mozart’s 
‘Seraglio,’ not, however, the pure unadultera- 
ted Mozart music, such as we Germans know, 
but with whole numbers cut out, and other 
gy a? English melodiessubstituted. A fear- 
ful desecration | The culprit who has this 
Pasticcio on his conscience is Kramer, of 
Brighton, director of the King’s band. As a 
compensation for this musical outrage, we had 
some rich and ofsenamazingly beautiful scenic 
effects,” 

Moscheles played before the Court circle as- 
sembled at the Duchess of Kent’s in Kensing- 
ton Palace. ‘‘The little Princess Victoria was 
present, and the Duchess begged me to play at 
once, 80 that the Princess, who was obliged to 
go to bed early, might hear me. She left the 
room after my second piece. I had to playa 
great deal (on a Broadwood), and accompanied 
the Duchess in a song of Beethoven’s, besides 
a duet from ‘Zelmira,’ sung by her Royal High- 
ness and the Princess Feodora. The Royal 
ow took a very friendly interest in my per- 

ormances, but what I think pleased them more 
than all was my improvisation on some of the 
Tyrolese Melodies, for the Duchess had twice 
commanded the attendanee of the Rainers at 
the palace.” 

Extracts from Mrs. Moscheles’ letters will 
show that her husband’s time was socially and 
professionallya busy one: ‘‘Happily such a 
day as that of Monday last is a rare occurrence 
in my poor husband's life, busy as it always is. 
First came the inevitable nine lessons, then the 
dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
where he played, and to wind up, an evening 
party at Sir Richard Jackson's, which lasted 
until two a.M.”’ 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


This was the first season that Heinrich 
Heine appeared in London. During his resi- 
dence in Hamburg, he was on intimate terms 
with Mrs. Moscheles’ family, and since those 
days had become distantly related. It would 
have been strange if, in such a commercial cen- 
tre as Hamburg, Heine’s genius had been in- 
stantly recognized, and, as a fact, no one sus- 
pected it in the youth who, often absorbed in 
thought, was always satirical, and more than 
averse to the routine of ‘‘business” in a rich 
uncle’s office, though it might prove the surest 
passport to the income of a millionaire. Buta 
poet he was, and a poet he would be. Conse- 
quently all he retained of ltis mercantile studies 
was a horror of business, and a singularly 
beautiful handwriting. 

So far from agreeable were his recollections 
of Hamburg that when, in 1830, Mrs. Moscheles 
asked him to write in her album, he treated 
her to a satire on her native town. 

After the publication of his ‘‘Reisebilder,” 
he made many enemies ; some persons, of whose 
identity with characters portrayed in that work 
there could be no doubt, smarted under the 
merciless iash of the poet, and would have re- 
taliated on him if they could, while lookers- 
on at a distance chuckled with delight at the 
biting satire. Heine's prose was acknowledg- 
ed to be that of a master. His originality of 
thought; striking imagery, terseness and _ vig- 
orous language, contrasted wonderfully with 
the involved periods of some of his contempo- 
raries. His great reputation had reached Eng- 
land before his arrival, and naturally his ap- 
pearance in London created a sensation. 

Mrs. Moscheles writes: ‘‘My old Hamburg 
acquaintance, the famous Heinrich Heine, is 
here. We delightin seeing him. He often 
invites himself to dinner, and I flatter myself 
that he feels quite at home with us. His ge- 
nius and writings are a constant source of de- 
light tome, yet I cannot _ feeling some 
slight misgiving, knowing as I do the keen- 
ness of his satire. At his very first visit we 
had a very curious conversation. I scarcely 
know how [ came to muster courage, but when 
he told me of all the lions he wanted to see, I 
said: ‘Ican get you tickets of admission to 
numbers of private galleries and other sights, 





and shall consider it an honor to do so, but I 
must stipulate for one thing in return. This 
is that you will not mention Moscheles by name 
in the book you are no doubt going to write 
about England. He was completely taken by 
surprise, and I gave additional reasons. Mos- 
cheles’ speciality is music ; this, I know, inter- 
ests you—but you have no thorough knowl- 
edge of it as an art, and consequently cannot 
fully enter intoit. On the other hand, you 
can easily find in Moscheles a subject for your 
satirical vein, and introduce him in your work ; 
I should not like that.’ He laughed, or rather 
simpered, in his peculiar way, and then we 
shook hands over our bargain.” 

Again Mrs. Moscheles writes: ‘‘Heine took a 
walk with us in Grosvenor Square, the key of 
which had been lent us; he was very facetious 
on the number of chimney-pots, which are cer- 
tainly bewildering to a gaping foreigner. Two 
days ago he came here, wet through, for a 
change of clothes. I sent him into my hus- 
band’s dressing-room. He sent back the 
things shortly before he left England, with the 
foliowing note :— 

‘‘My DEAR Mr. Moscnetrs,—On the point 
of starting, I bid you heartily farewell, and 
take the opportunity of thanking you for 
the sympathy and kindness you both have 
shown me: I am sorry I did not find Mrs. 
Moscheles at home the day before yesterday. 
You, Mr. Moscheles, were ‘engaged ;’ and I did 
not like to have you called away. I am just 
packing my trunk, and at last return your 
ws thinking it a good joke to ask for my 

ots, as well as the second volume of the 
‘Reisebilder,” left as a deposit in your dress- 
ing-room. If I possibly can I will pay you an- 
other visit, if only to assure you by word of 
mouth that I highly, very highly esteem and 
love you both. Your devoted, 

“H. HEINE. 

‘32, Craven Strect Strand, July, 1827.” 


(1828). 


The Moscheles’, on the occasion of this visit 
to Edinburgh, made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott, in whom the reading world had 
discovered ‘‘the Great Unknown, and to whose 
intellectual eminence thousands upon thou- 
sands looked up with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude and homage. The sickliness and 
sentimentality characteristic of the romance 
writers before the days of Scott, it is true, 
were avoided by Miss Austin, Miss Edgeworth, 
and some few others, who found materials for 
their fictions in the episodes of private life ; but 
Scott was the first to introduce characters of 
real historical interest, and clothe them with 
flesh and blood. ° 

The world in those days knew nothing of the 
stimulus supplied wholesale by Eugene Sue, 
Alexander Dumas, etc., and revelled in the 
simplicity, picturesqueness, and wholesome 
truths conveyed in the fictions of the ‘Great 
Wizard of the North.” 

To the delight of Moscheles, Sir Walter sent 
an immediate answer fto his letter of recom- 
mendation, saying that, being confined to his 
house with an attack of gout, he hoped Mos- 
cheles and his wife would come to breakfast, 
instead of waiting for him to visit them. 

Next morning at 10 a.m., they called at No. 
6, Shandwick Place, where the illustrious man 
was staying for the winter, with his second, 
and unmarried, daughter. ‘‘He opened the 
door himself,” says Moscheles, ‘‘and welcomed 
us heartily : he was suffering from gout, and 
walked witha stick. Before we had taken off 
our things we felt completely at home, and my 
wife’s anticipated awe of the great man had 
entirely vanished. We sat down to breakfast 
forthwith, and a genuine good Scotch break- 
fast we had, served on handsome silver plate, 
by two servants in powder and livery. Scott's 
conversation was extremely animated and de- 
lightful: he understands German, and is thor- 
oughly versed in our literature, and an enthu- 
siastic worshipper of Goethe. He told us many 
anecdotes; but when he asked me, ‘How do 


SIR WALTER SsCOTT, 





you like my cousin the piper ?—you know, we 
Scotch are all cousins’—I am afraid my answer 
must have done violence to his sense of music, 
which, by nature, was very limited. It was 
impossible for me to pretend to any enthusi- 
asm for the bagpipes. Sir Walter had expect- 
ed as much, but expatiated on the wonderful 
effect the national music has on the native 
Highlanders, arguing that a wandering piper 
would attract crowds in the streets of Edin- 
burgh; also, that in battle the sound of bag- 
pipes would inspire Scotch soldiers with a des- 
perate valor. ‘You should hearmy cousin the 

iper play and sing ‘The Pibroch 0’ Donald 

hu,” but with the Gaelic words,” said he; 
‘those words are the only appropriate ones to 
convey spirit and animation, but the melody 
itself carries one away.’ He began to hum the 
tune, and beat time on the carpet with his 
stick. which was always by his side; ‘but,’ 
added he, ‘the whole thiug is wrong; I sing so 
badly: my cousin, who has just come in, must 
play the tune for us up stairs in the drawing- 
room.’ Accordingly, we went up stairs; the 
consin played me the subject; I extemporized 
upon it, and completely won the heart of our 
ever-youthful-minded and genial host. This 
was the prelude to my playing several Scotch 
airs, which I had to vary and interweave in all 
manner of ways. At last we parted, after a 
delightful visit, ever memorable to us ; the 
amiability and sweetness of Scott’s manner are 
never to be forgotten. Kindness, indeed, is 
written in every feature, and speaks in every 
word that falls from him. He treated my wife 
like a pet daughter, kissed her on the cheek 
when we went away, and promised he would 
come and see the children, and bring them a 
book. This he did, and his gift was the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ He had written in 
the title-page, ‘‘To Adolphus and Emily Mos- 
cheles, from the Grandfather.’ 

‘‘After our visit, Sir Walter was unfortu- 
nately confined to his bed with a fresh attack 
of gout; he got better, however, and on the 
occasion of my third concert, which wasa mat- 
inée, to the surprise of a crowded and fashion- 
able audience, Sir Walter stepped into the 
room before the music began. My wife,” says 
Moscheles, ‘‘sat as usual in a remote corner of 
the room; Scott, however, found her out in- 
stantly, and sat down by her side, drawing up- 
on her the envious eyes of many a fair behold- 
er. His hearty bravoes and cheers, when I 
played, stimulated the audience to redouble 
their applause, which reached a climax when I 
gave them the Scotch airs. Between the parts 
he asked my wife if she knew Biirger’s poem 
‘Der Dichter liebt den guten Wein,’ and on her 
answering in the affirmative, he told her how 
he delighted in this poem, which he had trans- 
lated into English, adding, ‘Would you like to 
have it? Ishall send it you.’ She begged 
him to recite the song in the original; this, to 
my wife’s great delight, he willingly assented 
to, while all around listened eagerly. On the 
following day, the last before we left Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Moscheles received the following 
note :— 


‘““My DEAR Mrs. Moscnreires,—As you are 
determined to have me murder the pretty song 
twice, first by repeating it in bad German, and 
then by turning it into little better English, I 
send the promised version. 

‘*My best wishes attend your journey, and 
with best compliments to Mr. Moscheles, 

“T am truly and respectfully yours, 
‘““WALTER Scott. 


“The day before we left Edinburgh we were 
amused to see our kind friend sitting in the 
Court of Justice, with a wilderness of official 
papers before him.” Moscheles sent Sir Wal- 
ter his album, with the request that he would 
contribute toits pages. Finding the following 
poem by Grillparzer, he translated it. 


Tonkunst dich preis’ ich vor Allen 
Hichstes Loos istdir gefallen, 
Aus der Schwesterkiinste drei, 

Du die /rei’ ste, einzig frei. 
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Denn das Wort, es Hisst sich fangen, 
Deuten lisst sich die Gestalt; 

Unter Ketten, RiegeIn Stangen 
Halt sio menschliche Gewalt. 


Aber du sprichst héh’re Sprachen, 
Die kein Hiischerchor versteht, 
Ungriefbar durch ihre Wachen 
Gehst du, wie ein Cherub geht. 


Darum preis’ ich dich vor Allen 
In 80 ingstlich schwerer Zeit; 
Hoéchstes Loos ist Dir gefallen, 
Dir, und wer sich dir geweiht. 


This outburst of the poet, groaning under 
the censorship of Austria, and gagged in every 
generous effort for the emancipation of his 
countrymen, must have touched Scott's sympa- 
thies. A few hours afterwards he sent back 
the album, with the following translation of 
Grillparzer’s poem, headed with these words, 
“Tam afraid Mr. Grillparzer’s verses, and Mr. 
Moscheles’ album, are only disgraced by the 
following rude attempt at translation :”’— 


Of the nine the loveliest three 
Are painting music, poetry, 
But thou art freest of the free, 
Matchless muse of harmony. 


Gags can stop the poet’s tongue, 
Chains on painters’ arms are flung, 
Fetter, bolts, and dungeon tower 
O’er pen and pencil have their power. 


But music speaks a loftier tone, 

To tyrant and to spy unknown; 
And free as ange!s walk with men, 
Can pass unscathed the jailor’s ken. 


Then hail thee, freest of the free! 
’M:d times of wrong and tyranny: 
Music, the proudest lot is thine, 

And those who bend at music’s shrine. 


This translation, evidencing Scott’s accurate 
knowledge of the German language, Moscheles 
prized as one of the gems of his album. 

The poet and the musician parted, Moscheles 
promising to find a London publisher for some 
pretty songs setto music by a Miss Browne, 
with words by her: sister, Felicia Hemans. 
Scott, on his part, engaged to pay an early 
visit to the Moscheles. The music was pub- 
lished, and the visit paid. 





Burning of the Paris Opera House. 


The old Opera, which stood in a quadrangle form- 
ed by the Boulevards, and usually known as the 
theatre in the Rue Lepelletier, was burned com- 
pletely down on Tuesday night. There had been 
in the course of the evening a rehearsal of the new 
opera of “Joan of Arc.” At half-past ten, M. Hal- 
anzier received a report from the watchman that all 
was right, and went to bed. He and most of the 
administrative offlcials lodged inthe building. They 
were aroused by the firemen breaking in the win 
dows, and calling on them to rush for their lives 
down the fire escape. The children of the stage 
manager were in bed fast asleep, and would proba- 
bly have been burned to death, for their parents 
were out, but for the gallantry of M. Faure, the 
well-known baritoae, and M. Vassy, of the Figaro, 
who at the risk of their lives clambered through a 
window and extricated them. The panic in the 
neighboring streets, and especially in the Passage 
de YOpera (which runs from the back of the theatre 
to the boulevard), was intense, but the alarm prov- 
ed not entirely groundless, for there many. ofthe 
houses were schorched, and had their windows bro- 
ken. The flames towered high above the house- 
tops, and plentiful showers of burning fragments 
fell on the Boulevards and the roofs of the adjoining 
houses. A number of fire-engines were soon on the 
spot, and a large force of military, and these got to 
work in right earnest ; but all efforts were fruitless, 
At two o'clock on Wednesday morning the roof fell 
in, and at half-past four nothing was left standing 
but an outer wall of the building so famous in the 
annals of French art. Tremendous detonations and 
noises were heardin early morning, caused by the 
gas-pipes, burning lustres, and machinery falling. 
It seems now that only one life has been lost—that 
of a fireman named Bellet, who, when his comrades 
were going to the Bourse station to obtain water, 
got astride on a wall near the Passage de l’'Opera 





to tear away some combustible material. The wall, 
already mined by the fire, gave way with him, and 
he was precipitated from a great height into the 
flames, uttering as he fell a piercing cry. 

The fire is ascribed to various causes. Some say 
it was caused by a spark from a dragoon’s pipe in 
the cavalry stable under the scenery room. Others 
trace it to a carelessly held candle in the costume 
room; while the inhabitants of a house in the Rue 
Rossini, having heard a detonation at half-past 
eleven, think it may be traced to the bursting of a 
gaspipe. The fire broke out in the forage loft on 
the northern side of the building, whence it spread 
tothe scene-painters’ depository. This was unfor- 
tunately filled with the newly-painted scenery of 
the new opera “./eanne d’ Arc,” which was in course 
of rehearsal, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
the canvas, covered with fresh paint and varnish, 
not only burned like tinder, but gave out volumes 
of fetid smoke, which entirely paralyzed the efforts 
of the few firemen on duty. If there had been any 
person of average coolness on the spot the theatre 
would have been entered by one of its many back 
doors and the conflagration might have been check- 
ed, but, as usual, when the danger was fully appre- 
ciated those who were on the spot lost their head. 
Mlle. Devries’ dresser, at the risk of her life saved 
her mistress’s diamonds. The effeets of the other 
actresses were all consumed. The cashier, M. Sal- 
omon, also risked his life to obtain a safe containing 
100.000 franes, which he flung out of the window. 
Asregarks the emp/oyés of the theatre, their pros- 
pects are far from hopeful. An arrangement is be- 
ing made for the company to play at the Theatre 
Italien on alternate nights; but as it is apprehended 
that it will not work, nearly eleven hundred per- 
sons, it is to be feared, will be thrown out of em- 
ployment for eighteen months. Atthe end of that 
time M. Garnier says it will be just possible to fin- 
ish the new Opera building. The house now des- 
troyed was fifty-two years old.— Orchestra, Oct, 31. 


The Old Opera House of Paris. 


The old Opera House of Paris which has just suc- 
cumbed to its natural enemy, was a building asso- 
ciated with the reign of the Bourbons and having 
splendid artistic memories of its own, It Owed its 
erection to the murder of the Duc de Berri, who in 
February, 1820, was assassinated by a fanatic, Lou- 
vel, as he was coming out of the opera house of the 
period, which stood in the rue de Richelieu oppo- 
site the National Library. The crime seemed to 
attach a stigma to the house, at all events the Gov- 
ernment razed it to the ground either for this rea- 
son or because it was too near the National Library 
to render the probability of five a pleasant consider- 
ation. The theatre was demolished, and the ground 
cleared for the garden and fountain of the present 
Place Louvois. Meanwhile in the rue Lepelletier a 
new and handsome building arose, which from 1821 
toa few days ago defied the changes of successive 
dynasties, of revolutions and riots, of two sieges 
and a civil warfare in the streets. Hither came 
with their treasures Meyerbeer and Rossini, Auber 
and Gounod. Here was produced the ‘ Moise,” 
“Guillaume Tell,” “La Muette de Portici,” “Robert le 
Diabhle,” the “Huguenots ;” and here were the mas- 
terpieces of other lands and times—the “Don Gio. 
vanni” for instance, introduced to Paris. This 
house also nearly became uotorious as the scene of 
an assassination; for it was here that Orsini’s at- 
tempt to murder the Emperor by fire-bombs failed 
in 1858. Thue historically and artistically famous, 
M. Debret’s building held its place even against the 
eee et 9 of its formidable rival, the splendid 

ouse in the rue de la Paix, one of the pet projects 
of Cesarism. The new palace of music was never 
suffered to eclipse the older theatre ; one thing and 
another intervened in the way of its opening, until 
the fall and exile of the Imperial family with suc- 
ceeding troubles indefinitely postponed the event 
altogether. But now that the old house is burnt 
down, we suppose the magnificent building of the 
age of Haussmann will have a chance. Monarchy 
or Republic, Empire or Commune, Paris must have 
her theatre and her orchestra; and we do not imag- 
ine she will necessarily wait for the Restoration to 
open the new house with befitting splendor, or that 
none but Henry the Fifth can needs inaugurate the 
successor to that opera house which his father’s 
murder caused to be built. 








The Jubilee Singers, 


{From the North British Daily Mail, Glasgow, Oct. 27). 


There must be something in the music or in the 
manner of singing of these friends from the Far 
West not usually to be heard in our concert halls, 
judging not merely by the hearty welcome they re- 
ceive from crowded audiences every where, but also 
from the fact that these audiences are composed of 
all ranks and classes of our people, the great major- 
ity of them being such as are not usually known in 
the musical world. The hearts of the people have 
been touched in a wonderful manner, a as the 
music is quite simple, and the singing modest and 
unassuming, it is interesting to try to ascertain why 
such unpretending performances should produce so 
great an effect. It haslong been the subject of 
general remark that the fashionable music of our 
day has got into a rut of its own, and has to a great 
extent ceased to have any hold upon the affections 
of our people. To them it has little or no interest. 
It is run after only by the musical world, who in 
general care little for the music, and undorstand it 
still less, their chief object being to hear this, that 
or the other great star sing—for it is the fashion. 

This fact is patent toall. Let some great work of 
musical art be got up with the greatest trouble and 
care, Let it be advertised that a well-known 
fashionable vocalist is to sustain a principal part, 
and every ticket for the performance will be sold 
at exorbitant prices; but let it only transpire that 
the fashionable star has been laid aside by a 
slight cold, and cannot appear, and that a rising 
and brilliant genius is to come as a substitute— 
what a change? Though that substitute were Or- 
pheus himself, though the chorus, orchestra and all 
else were as complete as possible, the performance 
will be to more than half empty benches, anda 
heavy pecuniary loss to the promoters. 

Among the jubilee singers, there is no grand 
occidental star to dazzle an audience; therefore it 
is manifest that the charm of their music does not 
depend upon individual voices. In their singing the 
voices are so beautifully blended that individuality 
is nearly lost. Some of their solos are sung with 
great beauty, but usually these are not of their own 
age music. One exception must be particular- 

y noticed—the song of 


“Bury me in the east, bury me in the west, 
I'll hear the trumpet sound in the morning.” 


is a strain so peculiar, so touching, so solemnizing 
that its effect is quite indescribable. The first thing 
that strikes us in the singing of the Jubilee Singers 
is its intense earnestness. The subject of their 
songs isto them a reality, something they have 
themselves realized and not a mere sentiment or 
imagination ; they feel the words, and therefore the 

sing the music. -The words are very simple, matt 
ly they contain one striking idea, At first sight 
they may sometimes appear to be childish, if not 
irreverent, but to the singers they have a deep and 
vivid meaninz, Every line tells something of their 
people's history and experience—they are the sim- 
ple and natural expressions of wrong, suffering, and 
slavery, wrung from the hearts of an uneducated, 
trodden down, and long suffering race. When we 
remember and realize the circumstances under 
which these songs were born (for they never were 
composed in the ordinary sense of the term), instead 
of denouncing them as silly and absurd, we cannot 
help being impressed by their power and depth of 
meaning. Still more when such songs as—“Chil- 
dren, we shall all be free,” “No more auction block 
for me,” “Turn back Pharaoh's army, Hallelu,” are 
sung by those who have tasted the bitterness of 
bondage, who have been sold like any other chat- 
tels, and have suftered all the indignities of slavery 
—how is it possible that such songs should not be 
sung by such singers with a fervor and reality 
which it is in vain for other vocalists to attempt to 
imita‘e? Further, we must consider the deep re- 
ligiousness of feeling which underlies most of their 
songs. This is often the true secret of their power, 
though not usually appreciated by critics. It is 
hardly possible to express Gospel truth in words 
more touching and effective than in the simple songs, 
“QO, sinner man, where are you going ?” “My good 
Lord’s been here,” and “Keep me from sinking 
down,” Such strains put us irresistibly in mind of 
the oldest song of which we have any record—and 
it was a slave song—it is written in the 88th Psalm 
—the song of Heman, son of Zerah, grandson of 
Judah, expressing the groaning of the people of 
Israel under that Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. 
Others, as ““Go down Moses, tell old Pharaoh let 
my people go,” “Did not old Pharaoh’s army get 
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lost ?” and “Turn back Pharaoh’s army, hallelu !” 
re-echo the song of Moses, of Miriam, and of all the 
people after the passage of fhe Red Sea, Simple 
as these songs and melodies appear, they are pure- 
ly natural—they cannot be imitated. Let any one 
try tocompose one such as “Nobody knows the 
trouble I see,” and he will find how hopeless is the 
task. Like the truly national songs of our own 
country, they are the spontaneous growth of genius 
—the composition of them cannot be traced. Some 
of them have come down from generation to genera- 
tion. Others are of recent origin. We know the 
circumstances which called forth such songs as 
“John Brown's body,” “No more auction block for 
me,” and “Steal away ;” and are therefore able to 
understand how truly they express the story of the 
country to which they are indigenous, and how 
powerfully they are calculated to stir up the relig- 
ious and patriotic feelings of a people with whose 
very existence they are identified. The music is 
always made to fit the words, and not the words to 
fit the music, This is evidenced in various ways— 
by the curious and striking syneopations, by the use 
of peculiar and characteristic tones and modes of 
the scale. The music is not confined to the usual 
major and minor forms, as stereotyped in modern 
music; but it is constructed in such modes as are 
naturally used by the human voice in speaking, as 
well as in singing, for the expression of particular 
states of feeling, especially the sad but hopeful mode 
of “ve,” or the second of the scale; and the pathetic 
but rousing,mode of “so,” or the fifth of the scale, 
are as frequently used as our ordinary major form, 
No melody seems to be constructed in our modern 
minor scale, the sharpened seventh of which is very 
rarely used. The music is diatonic, chromatic notes 
seldom occur, and changes of key seem to be un- 
known, The character of the music is purely natu- 
ral as contradistinguished from artistic —-hence one 
great cause of its popular power ; and any one con- 
versant with the characteristics of our Scottish mu- 
sie will see at once, in these peculiarities, how much 
there is in common between them, Further, as the 
“Seotch snap” frequently occurs, and either the 
fourth or seventh of the scale are often wanting, 
and sometimes both, it is no wonder that we con- 
stantly find in the structure and cadences of these 
Negro melodies much that we feel to be very close- 
ly akin toourselves. Such tunes as “Nobody knows 
the trouble I see,” remind us forcibly of ‘the “re” 
mode found in the sacred songs of our Covenanting 
forefathers, “Martyrs,” “Elgin,” “Bangor,” &c., and 
in those written in the mode of the fifth or “‘so” such 
as “QO, Sinner Man, Been a Listening,” and many 
others, we feelat once the same tonality as in the 
“Land o’ the Leal,” “A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ 
door,” &c., the cadences of which are the most 
touching and pathetic to be found in music, They 
are especially characteristic of these slave songs. 
The song of “The Ten Virgins” is essentially the 
same as “There grows a bonnie brier bush in oor 
kail yard.” And the first two lines of “O Sinner 
man” are all but identical in structure with one of 
our finest Highland laments, “A. O’Nighean” clos- 
ing with the cadence of the,.“Land o’ the Leal.” 
With so much of the Scottish character in their mu- 
sic, is it any wonder that these strangers have won 
the hearts of the people, and have met everywhere 
with a thorough Highland welcome. As to the 
manner of their singing it must be heard before it 
can be realized. Like the Swedish melodies of 
Jenny Lind, it gives a new musical idea, It has 
been well remarked that, in some respects, it dis- 
arms criticism, in others it may be as truly said that 
it almost defies it. It was beautifully described by 
a simple Highland girl—*It filled my whole heart.” 
Such singing, (in which the artistic is lost in the 
natural) can only be the result of the most careful 
training. The richness and purity of tone, both in 
melody ard harmony, the contrast of light and 
shade, the varieties of gentleness and grandeur in 
expression, and the exquisite refinement ot the 
piano, as contrasted with the power of the forte, fill 
us with delight, and at the same time, make us feel 
how strange it is that these unpretending singers 
should come over here to teach us what is the true 
refinement of music, and make us feel its moral and 
religions power. Another most important and 
special lessonthey have brought to us, and one 
which it is to be hoped will not’ be lost upon us, is 
—how in their most plaintive or most impassioned 
songs, the words are so distinctly enunciated. Both 
the pronunciation and articulation of the language 
are more perfect than we almost ever hear, and put 
te shame our most highly trained and artistic sine- 
ers, whether public or private. The object on ac- 
count of which these friends have paid us a visit de- 





serves, and will surely receive, all the support and 
encouragement that our country and people can give 
them. c. B. 
Andersonian University. 

+ 4Or 4 


The Old English Glee and Madrigal. 


Years ago there were two musical organizations 
in Boston, the Senior (in date) and the Junior glee 
clubs. Of the former, William H. Eliot (If. Coll. 
1815), a well-known and wealthy citizen of Boston, 
was the leading member, the club usually meeting 
at his house on Beacon street. The late Charles W. 
Lovett, connected fora half-century with the office 
of our secretary of state, Samuel Richardson, Allen 
Whitman, Nathaniel K. G. Oliver, James Sharp, 
noted singers, all now dead, were members. Of 
the latter the late Jonas Chickering had charge, a 
fine tenor; other members were E. LeBree, John H. 
Jewett, once of Salem, Ephraim L. Frothingham, a 
brother of Rev. N. L. Frothingham, and George 
Hews, were eminent members. This club general- 
ly met at Chickering s rooms, Their collection of 
glees, made by Mr. Frothingham, was most extend- 
ed and valuable. These two clubs were the pio- 
neers in introducing glee singing into this country. 
Our townsman, General Oliver, was a member of 
the Junior club, and out of this club grew the Sa- 
lem glee club (1832), once very deservedly famous 
for their masterly singing and for their rich collec- 
tion of glees and madrigals, now in the library of 
the Harvard Musical Association. These thoughts 
came up as we listened to the singing of the New 
York glee club last Wednesday evening, which 
reminded us of concerts of a similar nature given 
gratuitously by our club to their friends, in “days 
(evenings) we never, never more shall see.” Of 
their performances we have distinct remembrance, 
and we compliment our New York friends in the 
best terms when we say that their singing was so 
good that it revived our memory of the music and 
the method of our old club. The latter was a 
thought more varied, perhaps a little more cheerful, 
the jolly element coming inin the “Laughing Glee,” 
“The Little Pigs,” “Mynheer Van Dunck,” the 
“Stuttering Glee” and ‘The Darby Ram,” the vari- 
ous and amusing catches so called. in which the 
words as sung give a different meaning from the 
spoken signification, as in “Ah, how Sophia can 
you slight your gentle lover? Go fetch the In- 
dian’s plumed dart! I'm but a lodger in your 
heart!” As sung it sounds: 

Our house a’fire, Le , 


Go fetch the ingines, &c., 
I'm but a lodger. &c., 


a constant and rapid repeating of which words soon 
starts the laughter of the audience.—Salem Register. 


a 
Optimism and Pessimism in Music, 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.] 


Dr. Strauss, well satisfied with the world which 
he regards as self-made, and thinks could not under 
any circumstances have been made better, is also 
well satisfied with German music, which, beginning 
with Bach and Handel, and ending with Beethoven 
and Schubert, he apparently considers the best 
thing this well-made world has produced. Dr, 
Strauss’s cosmological system is known to inelude 
no heaven, But the ideal aspirations of his follow- 
ers must be satisfied; and the requisite satisfaction 
will, he thinks, be found in the cultivation of poetry 
and music, which in the case of Germans should 
from its special suitableness be German poetry and 
German music, Dr, Strauss’s appreciation of the 
greater poets and composers of his native land dif- 
fers from most criticism by its superior geniality 
and spontaneity ; and if the literary and musical 
could be separated from the theological views enter- 
tained by the author of the “Old Faith and the 
New,” the appended chapters on the poets and com- 
posers of Germany, printed apart, might form a lit- 
tle book which would both deserve and obtain pop- 
ularity. His reflections on German music are, in 
fact, less criticisms than a record of the impressions 
left on a sensitive and appreciative mind by a series 
of familiar masterpieces, Very different, almost 
in antithesis in fact, to Dr. Strauss’s running com- 
mentary on the great German composers and noth- 
ing else, is Mr, Dannreuther's recently published 
volume on Wagner, which, besides some deprecia- 
tion of German and other (chiefly operatic) compo- 
sers usually considered great, and a brilliant expo- 
sition of the operatic system invented (or partly in- 





vented, partly revived) of Herr Wagner, contains 


the author's opinions on a variety of other musical 


as well as of literary and philosophical subjects. 

But musical criticism conveys no idea of the mu- 
sic criticized, supposing it to be unknown at the 
time to the reader of the critique ; as music of itself 
conveys no idea of its subject or of the verses to 
which it may happen to be set. Because Mr Dann- 
reuther writes eloquently on the subject of Wagner, 
it does not in the least follow that Wagner has writ- 
ten beautiful music ; nor when a composer has been 
inspired with an unusually happy melody is there 
any reason whatever for supposing that the words 
to which it is set must be of particular merit. In- 
deed the most charming melodies have often been 
‘written to the most common-place words, as inge- 
nious pages of laudatory criticism have often been 
called forth by musie of doubtful quality. Ileine 
wrote at greater length and with much more cordi- 
ality of Berlioz than of Mendelssohn; and if it be 
said that this was the error of a writer who was not 
a musician, take the case of Weber attacking Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies and praising to the skies Hof- 
mann’s opera of “Undine.” Think, too, of Beetho- 
ven on Weber's music, Berlioz expressing hatred 
and contempt for the music of Rossini, and regret- 
ting, on the occasion of the Italian Opera of Paris 
being burned down, that Rossini’s works and all 
who admired them had not been burned at the same 
time Thus, if the opinion of critics who are not 
musicians is worth but litthe—and it cannot be werth 
much—that of critics who are musicians, especially 
if they happen to be corzposers of eminence, would 
seem to be worse than valueless. Wagner himself 
has the worst possible opinion of all composers ex- 
cept Wagner ; thongh, as a consistent pessimist, he 
ought not to exclude his own music from his all but 
universal contempt. Wagner and the Wagnerites 
are known to be devoted followers of Schopenhaver, 
and it is noticeable that Strauss, an optimist, will 
not hear of Wagner or Wagner's music. After 
Schubert he declines to pursue his review of Ger- 
man composers, and he obviously includes Wagner 
among those modern composers whom he accuses of 4 
mistaking the “grotesque for the genial and the 
formless for the sublime.” If required to express a 
direct opinion as to his merits, he would probably 
dispose of him as he does of Schopenhauer, by ar- 
guing that the pessimist stands self-eonfounded. 
For if, as Schopenhauer maintains, the world and all 
that belongs to it are bad, then Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy must be bad; whence it follows that the 
world, which, according to a bad philosophy is bad, 
must be good, Similarly it follows that, Wagner's 
music and Wagner's theories being bad, the music 
and the composers condemned by these theories 
must be good, 

Dr. Strauss will induce no religious-minded _per- 
son to accept a long course of German concert mu- 
sic in lieu of heaven, and Mr. Dannreuther will per- 
suade no one who, having heard Wagner's music, 
does not like it, to like it by reason of the number 
of clever things he has to say concerning it. Ilis 
book, however, will have the effect of stimulating 
the curiosity of the reading public as to Wagner; 
and those who content themselves with attending to 
what Mr. Dannreuther tells them about this re- 
markable man, and do not afterwards go to hear 
the remarkable man’s music, may become converts , 
in large numbers to Wagnerism. 

ssn nang in 
The First Gesellschafts-Concert in the Guer- 
, zenich, Cologue.* 

The finest of all German concert-halls shone once 
more last Tuesday evening with hundreds and hun- 
dreds of lights. ©ur numerous musical amateurs 
were there with their train of wives and daughters, 
in elegant concert toilets, to assist at the opening 
of this year’s grand Winter Concerts. Nor, as usu- 
al, was there any want of distinguished guests and 
oceasional visitors. Taking precedence of many 
other musical enterprises in our native land, the 
performances given by our Concert Society bear a 
certain character of solemnity. The vast hall with 
its majestic architecture and medivxval style of dec- 
oration carried consistently out to the minutest de- 
tail, the imposing mode in which the place is light 
ed up, the broad and stately rows of seats, the 
mighty platform with the great choir, and the or- 
chestra reaching up to the gallery. and, lastly, the 
personality and artistic eminence of the Director— 
all these things constitute a sum total of impressions 
acting upon the fancy and mind and taking captive 
the visitor, so that, with his hat and great-coat, he 
willingly leaves his everyday feelings behind him in 

* Under the direction of Dr. FERDINAND HILLER, 
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R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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the cloak-room, where he can have them back free 
of expense, 


At the first meeting, a little good humor was not 
superfluous in enabling the public to get over a 
great andunusual mishap. This consisted in the 
fact that the pianist, Herr Isidor Seiss, who was to 
have played, first, Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concer- 
to, and, subsequently, some smaller pieces, was 
seized with an attack of illness during the first alle- 
gro movement, and compelled to break off his per- 
formance. The combatant, thus unmanned, proba- 
bly by the excitement, left the lists and was seen no 
more, But the Director stepped into the unwel- 
come gap with a free fantasia upon the orphan 
grand, and the wild steed, after depositing its first 
rider in the dust, mildly obeyed the will and inspi- 
ration of the long-proved master. 

The artistic centre of gravity, properly so:called, 
of the entertainment was in this manner lost, or, at 
any rate, completely changed, and the other pieces 
produced the effect of the fragments of a shipwreck 
tossed about on a stormy sea, without any proper 
connection or support. There were, however, 
amongst them very many costly objects, which no 
musical wrecker would dare to despise. There 
were especially some little ornamental things wor- 
thy of notice, less for the value of the materials than 
for their extraordinary delicate workmanship and 
polish. Dainty specimens of carved ivory, exhibi- 
ted by the four fair vocalists of “The Swedish La- 

- dies’ Quartet of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Stockholm.” One was obliged, it is true, regularly 
to seek with one’s ear these four-part Liedertafel 
kind of songs, forming such a contrast with the sex 
of the singers, if one happened to be some fifteen 
rows of chairs, or more, away from the four night- 
ingales; and the last little tones of the cadences were 
as much concealed from the sense of hearing as 
would have been thin streaks of sunshine which 
some indisereet spider, let us say, had fastened to 
the platform. If, however, the visitor sat immedi- 
ately before the fair vocalists, he experienced, in ad- 
dition toan impression of almost mechanical cor- 
rectness, as though an invisible keyboard were con- 
nected with the living tone-instruments of the ar- 
tists, a most magical and charming effect on the 
ear. It was like a perfect succession of pearl drops 
falling from the roofof the house. One thing which 
exercised a special charm was the refreshing sharp- 
ness of the pure intervals, seldom heard under the 
existing tyranny of the well or badly tempered 
piano, This applies especially to Lindblad’s “Or- 
pheus sjéng vid lutans toner,” the third number 
sung, We may entertain different opinions respect- 
ing the artistic value of this undertaking, but, as 
regards the Alpha and Omega of the singing, the 
formation of the tone, and the pureness, clearness, 
and equal character of the latter, in these particu- 
lars the Swedish ladies are perfect models. The 
whole secret of the really extraordinary effect con- 
sists in this wonderful, and at the same time, soft 
emission of sound, as transparent as crystal. The 
very first chord is given, without any previous 
sign, by these ladies ranged in a row next to each 
other, with bell-like clearness and harp-like sharp- 
ness, and every modulation brings out this sweet 
harmony more prominently, Pronunciation and 
breathing appear to issue from one and the same 
mouth, Not one, however, of the four voices pos- 
sesses any especially pre-eminent qualities of its 
own, if we except the colossal depth of the contral- 
to, which commands the small bass C and the (large) 
B, but is otherwise somewhat veiled and by no 
means soft in character. The little flute-like sopra- 
no, however, sings out her bravura passages as 
though they were trifles and a matter of course, 
while the middle voices—sometimes managed like a 
pianoforte—emit the staccato notes with certainty 
and pureness, The Quartet Union has not as yet 
appointed a Royal body-composer of its own. The 
ladies manage with transposed quartets for male 
voices, which afford them atolerably wide range of 
four-part pieces, and with folk’s’songs. The latter 
contain a good dose of good-natured humor and deep 
feeling. An especial favorite is the “Bréllopsdans” 
(Marriage-Dance) by Sodermann, in which we find 
a thorough spirit of sturdy gaiety. As extra sup- 
plementary piece, the ladies, who were overwhelm- 
ed rey applause, gave Eisenhofer’s “Birthday Ser- 
enade.” 

To our Concert-Chorus was entrusted a very 
little task which could offer no difficulties of exe- 
cution. Thls was the chorus of Druids from Sac- 
chini’s opera of Evelina, a chorus already known 
from last year as a pleasing, roseate-hued piece. 
We are promised, subsequently, some important 
performances from this element—an admirable one, 











if it chooses—of our musical resources. 1n Hiller’s 
new work, Nala und Damajanti, in Odysseus, by Max 
Bruch, in Bach’s Cantata, ‘“Gottes Zeit ist die al- 
lerbeste Zeit,” in a part of Z’he Seasons, and in 
the grand Passion of Johann Sebastian Bach, the 
respected ladies and gentlemen of the Concert- 
Chorus will enjoy the opportunity of serving the 
cause of art generally, and the reputation of our 
Grand Concerts in particular. 

Purely instrumental music was represented by 
N. W. Gade’s “Highland Overture,” and a novelty, 
“Nordische Suite fiir Orchestra,” by Asger Hamer- 
ik. The former pleasant work was probably select- 
ed for the sake of consistent local coloring, since 
the land of Sakerhets-Tindsticker had on this occa- 
sion undertaken to supply almost exclusively the 
music and the artists. It is real Highland poetry, 
something for the fancy and something for the mind. 
You can picture up all sorts of things as you hear 
it: the breaking dawn, with fluttering streaks of 
cloud and triumphant light, the joyous morning 
song of the Highlanders, and a pleasant hunt in the 
wild and precipitous neighborhood. The impres- 
sion does not penetrate to any depth, but the work 
is agreeably exciting and thoroughly musical,thanks 
to the clearness of its structure and the softness of 
its coloring. With respect to Herr Asger Ham- 
erik’s production, the fact of becoming acquainted 
with it was not devoid of a certain amount of inter- 
est. A modern Suite is certainly, so to speak, @n 
old skin filled with new wine, or some other more 
or less alcoholic liquor ; at the best, it is a kind of 
backward progress, and, at any rate, a subordinate 
sort of composition. However, it is of less impor- 
tance what a thing is called than what it is. The 
composer, who is a stranger to us, writes not with- 
out talent and dash, and is, at all events, a man who 
has learnt much and forgotten nothing. Indeed, we 
are reminded too frequently of the latter fact, and 
any one desirous of viewing Mendelssehn, Schubert, 
and Wagner through a colored glass, polished awry, 
may gratify his wish by means of this Suite. Nev- 
ertheless, side by side with his gift of appropriation 
and reproduction, the composer displays some 
sparks of original spirit andinvention. The instru- 
mentation falls on the ear in an agreeable and pecu- 
liar manner, while there is no lack of clever details 
and original cadences. The first movement, “Im 
Walde,” is the least satisfactory; we cannot .say 
whether it is an embryo or a cripple. At any rate, 
we recognize no fully developed organism. The 
“Volksiied,” introduced by the harp, is very origi- 
al, and wittily carried out. We distinguish with- 
out difficulty the Epic from the Lyric, and we think 
we understand distinctly ‘““what the orchestra is re- 
lating to itself.” The “Springtanz,” rollicking and 
vigorous, almost seems, with its peculiar rhythm, a 
musical illustration of the direction: three steps 
forward and two backwards. The fourth move- 
ment called a “Menuet,” has again a thematic foun- 
dation with a strong dash of the folk’s-song element 
in it, and would not have been so written but for 
Mendelssohn; while the finale, the somewhat 
dry “Brautmarsch,” perhaps to prove the impar- 
tiality of the composer, comes forward with a strong 
Richard Wagner physiognomy. As we have said, 
the new acquaintance was not without a certain in- 
terest, but, for the second part of a Giirzenich Con- 
cert, composers of a heavier calibre would be more 
desirable, and we could name very recent composi- 
tions which would make a better figure in the posi- 
tion. The performance had been very carefully 
prepared, and was in all its parts exceedingly suc- 
cessful.— Kélnische Zeitung. 

Vienna.—Herr Hellmesberger intends making, 
in January, a tour through Germany with his quar- 
tet company, which includes himself, Herren Hell- 
mesberger, jun., Bacnrich, and Réver.—The pro- 
grammes of the Philharmonic Concerts on the 2nd, 
16th, 30th November, the 21st December, 1873, the 
4th, 18th January, and the 22nd March, 1874, in- 
cluded and will include the following works: Beet- 
hoven, Symphonies 38, 5, and 7; Mendelssohn, A 
minor Symphony; Schumann, C major Symphony ; 
Brahms, Variations (new) and Serenade, No. 2; 
Berlioz, three movements from Romeo; Overtures 
and Intermezzos by Beethoven, Berlioz, Cherubini, 
Mozart, Haydn, Dietrich, Rubinstein and others, 
Among the artists already engaged are Mmes. 
Essipof, Fitchtner, Herren Wieniawski, Briill, and 
August Wilhelmj.—During its ensuing season, the 
St. Cecilia Association will give a series of histori- 
cal sacred concerts, which will include works by the 
Netherlandish composers, Josquin de Pres, Arca- 
delt, and Orlandus Lassus; and the Italians, Pales- 
trina, Lotti, Durante, and Carissimi. 
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Harvard Symphony Concert. 


A very general satisfaction was expressed both 
with the matter and the manner of the second con- 
cert (Thursday, Nov. 20),—especially the Sympho- 
ny. This was the programme: 


Overture to “Egmont”............0-eseeee Beethoven. 
Concerto (Sinfonie Concertante’’) for Violin and 
Viola, with Orchestra, in E flat, Comp. 1780.Mozart. 
C. N. Allen and H. Heindl. 
Tenor Song : ‘When the Evening Bells are chim- 
ing,” from “The Son and Stranger’’.. Mendelssohn. 
Nelson Varley. 


Nocturne, from the “Midsummer Night’s 


DPCA WAUGED: 600. cece ecco sccecucs Mendelssohn, 
Song: “Adelaide”........ ...--ccececesees Beethoven. 
Nelson Varley. 

Symphony, No. 1, in B flat, Op. 38......... Schumann. 


The “Egmont” Overture is one of the most famil- 
iar; but it is also perhaps the most perfect of all 
overtures, graphic, intense, concise, more wonder- 
ful on the last hearing (if fairly rendered) than on 
the first ; no prelude could be fitter to a concert in 
which that glorious Schumann Symphony formed 
the principal feature and conclusion. It came out 
grandly and inspiringly. 

The Sinfonie Concertante ranks among the ripe 
and masterly works of Mozart, though it is by no 
means exciting, nor of particularly marked impor- 
tance or originality in its ideas, Its chief charm is 
the limpid, easy flow of the Mozart style; a little 
prolix for our day, too uniformly placid, possibly 
by some found wearisome in its continuous, even, 
leisurely running on of melody, yet certainly beau- 
tiful, and well woith hearing for at least once, 
when there are no more available symphonies of 
Mozart to turn to for novelty. It was thought of 
importance enough to be given at the Mozart Cen- 
tennial Festival at Salzburg in 1856; and Jahn says 
of it: “It gives evidence of ripeness and perfection 
in the conception of the single motives and figures, 
of strength and euphony, shown in the handling of 
the orchestra by itself and in its union with the 
principal instruments; of the freedom and certainty 
with which the organic structure (articulation) of 
the whole and the transitions by modulation are 
managed, and all the little turns and figures are 
brought in just in the right place to give form and 
vitality to the whole. The Viola is written in D 
major” (the piece being in E flat), “so that it has to 
be tuned a half-tone higher, whereby its sound is 
rendered brighter and its play more easy.” 

It may also be said that this Concerto gives an 
excellent opportunity for the two soloists to show 
their quality, requiring a great deal of florid, ele- 
gant, fine execution, which was well improved by 
Mr. Aten and Mr. Hetnpt, The latter has a re- 
markably large and musical tone for a viola player, 
and in execution was very evenly matched with 
Mr. Allen, whose rendering of the violin part was 
pure, faultless and refined throughout. The caden- 
zas (Mozart’s own) were very nicely rendered by 
both artists. What was given of the work was 
thankfully appreciated by the majority of listeners ; 
but on account of the length and uniformly quiet 
character of the work, as felt in the rehearsal, it 
was concluded to leave off the last of the three 
movements (Presto), and, beginning with the mid- 
dle movement (Andantc), close with the first (Alle- 
gro maestoso), which is by far the most interesting 
and opens in the stately and Olympian mood of 
Mozart. Doubtless the work would take hold of all, 
with great players like Joachim to give more inten- 
sity of accent, and more subtlety of light and shade 
to the long level flow of the melodious passage 
work, where each phrase of the violin is echoed by 
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the viola all through with a closeness of imitation 
almost like a canon. 

If any one was lulled to an unwilling somnolence 
by the Concerto,relief came quickly in the songs, and 
inthe exquisite Nocturne by Mendelssohn, which 
was played with uncommon nicety of execution and 
sweet blending of tone colors, And after them, the 
Symphony! But first of Mr. Vartey, That gentle- 
man was suffering with a very heavy cold. Indeed 
it was even doubtful, only two hours before the con- 
cert, whether it would be safe for him to undertake 
to sing at all. Yet he acquitted himself with cred- 
it. The song from Mendelssohn's youthful operetta 
is very beautiful with its alternation of asweet, pen- 
sive melody with a brisk martial strain. How love- 
ly the accompaniment, with the softly streaming 
flutes, in the first part, and how stirring the cres- 
endo in the second! Here the high note was al- 
most too much for the singer contending against the 
instruments fortissimo ; but when they ceased his 
tone was held out beautifully. His voice, though 
evidently hoarse, lacked little of its usual sweet and 
manly quality, and there was the grace of style 
throughout. In “Adelaide” he was much more suc- 
cessful, singing the tender and impassioned melody 
with a refined and true expression, greatly aided by 
the piano accompaniment of Mr. Dresel. 

The Schumann Symphony, first of the four, all of 
which gain in interest on every hearing, never so 
impressed a Boston audience before, for indeed never 
before has it been so effectively produced. It had 
been studied and rehearsed with more than com- 
mon care, and every listener felt how full it is of 
pregnant musical ideas, of never flagging inspira- 
tion, depth of feeling, and rich, splendid coloring. 
From the first bold phrase of horns and trumpets, 
which stands like a motto at the beginning, and 
marks the rhythmical peculiarity and motive that 
runs through the whole first movement, (reappear- 
ing afterwards),—through all the swift, exciting 
course of the Allegro molto vivace, with its stupen- 
dous crises, and its many Beethoven-like sugges- 
tions ;—through the divinely beautiful Larghetto, 
with that rich, deep heart melody of the violoncel- 
los (admirably played) ;—through the bold, joyous 
Scherzo, whose triple rhythm changes so strangely 
in the first Trio to 2-4,—short breathings of en- 
tranced harmony, the wind answering the strings— 
then the return of the 3-4, and the surprise of a sec- 
ond Trio,—and then that exquisitely softening Coda, 
with the marvellous cadence on the flute and clari- 
net, followed by that swift downward lapse of 
syncopated chromatic chords in all the strings ;— 
through the inexhaustible surprises and yet perfect 
unity of the finale, it is all, every measure of it, of 
the most absorbing interest. We think our orches- 
tra dida good work for Schumann's music that day; 
many appreciate it better from that moment. 


Next Thursday's concert offers the Haydn Symphony 
in B flat (No. 8) ; the Overtures to the Zauberflite and to 
Euryanthe; the great Organ Pussacaglia in C minor of 
Bach, transcribed for full orchestra by Esser (first time) ; 
and those exquisite little bits from Schumann’s “Man- 
fred’ music which were played in the last concert of last 
season. Besides which Mr. Gro. L. Oscoop will sing 
several of the short tenor airs from Handel’s “L’ Allegro,’s 
for the first time with the full orchestral accompaniment, 
as completed by Robert Franz, and in the second part, 
some of the choicest Lieder by Schubert and by Franz. 

—_—_———_e+@no 

Eneutsn Griers, Of course all the lovers of this 
kind of music, and of good voices trained to exact, 
express.ve rendering of well written four-five-six- 
part harmony, were glad of the return of those fine 
New York singers who made so pleasant an impres- 
sion here last April. Mechanics’ Hall was packed 
with eager and delighted listeners at their two eve- 
ning concerts of Nov. 11 and 18. And indeed so 
far is the enthusiasm about them from being on the 





wane, that there is even now an eager application 
for tickets to the concert which they mean to give 
in the great Boston Music Hall on the 29th of De- 
cember. The voices are the same as before, the 
nucleus being the male qnartet: Mr. C. G. Busu, 
Alto (called sometimes Counter-Tenor), of a peculiar 
falsetto quality, exceptional here, but common 
enough in England, very sweet and flexible, and 
soaring with all ease and purity into the higher 
range; Mr. G, G. Rocxwoop, a good sound Tenor, 
singing the second tenor part; a rich, manly Bari- 
tone in Vr. W. H. Becxetr for the first Bass; and 
a grand, full, musical deep Bass in Mr. G. E. AIKEN. 
These are trained to exquisite precision, ceaseless 
subtle play of light and shade, expressive coloring 
of tone, purity of enunciation and nice fitting of the 
tone always tothe sense of the little poems; this 
latter quality is characteristic also of the composi- 
tions of the older English Glee-men. The charm, 
however, seemed to us to lie more in the execution, 
than in the blending of the voices, for such a voice 
as that of Mr. Bush must always stand out and apart 
somewhat, But the charm, both as to variety, rich- 
ness, brilliancy of tone-color, and as to wider and 
more interesting range of work, is very greatly 
heightened when the two ladies join their Soprano 
and Contralto with the Tenor and the Bass. The 
Soprano of Miss Henrietta Beene is delicious in its 
quality, and her singing, whether in serious canta- 
bile, or florid birdlike passages, is finished, tasteful 
and expressive ir. a very high degree. (New York 
for years has lured away most of our own fine sing- 
ers :—give us the Beebe, and the other jinch, and 
we will forgive you all). Miss Lovuisg Fincn has a 
rich and beautiful Contralto, and is a musical, true 
singer. 

The selections were very much like those in 
April, in great part the same. We found most sat- 
isfaction in such pieces as Dr. Arne’s “Where the 
bee sucks,” harmonized for mixed quartet by Jack- 
son with a cunning skill, and giving fine play to the 
bright execution of the Soprano; “Hark! the cock 
crows,” by Callcott; the serious little Madrigal by 
Forde (1620) followed by the quaintly gay: “Fair 
Phillis” of Morley (1596),—the only specimens from 
the old madrigal period of England in the pro- 
grammes,—and perhaps most of all in the modern 
Madrigal (it may be called, by reason of the contra- 
puntal interweaving of the six voice parts), ‘Thine 
eyes so bright,” by Leslie.” This has a good effect 
sung by six solo voices; but the old Madrigals re- 
quire a mass of voices, eight or ten upon a part, to 
bring out their character.—Of the Glees for male 
voices only, those of the earlier writers (from 1770, 
say, to 1820), were the best worth such studied, 
nice performance ; such as Stafford Smith's ‘Re- 
turn, blest days;” Cooke’s “Strike the lyre,” and 
“Hail, bounteous Nature !”; and Horsley’s “By 
Celia’s arbor.” Of the modern things, though Hat- 
ton is clever, and Bishop's cold, facile elegance may 
still please the ear, our sense soon tires. In most 
of the English part-songs of the present day there 
is either too much of cold artificiality, or too much 
of that same artificial sentimentality, which is the 
bane of the thousands of German part-songs by the 
Abts and Kiickens, and their crowd of followers. In 
those by Mendelssohn, and in the few by Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, we have a nobler, 
more heart-felt, and enduring product, than even the 
best of English madrigals or glees affords, But the 
the trouble is that the field of male part-song is soon 
exhausted, and we must have mized voices to allow 
of any fresh creation. 


We might speak of some excellent specimens of 
solo singing by these artists, though in most cases 
we did think the singing better than the song. And 
we should mention the very neat and finished way 





in which Mr. Frorto, the fine accompanist of the 
Club, played two movements from a Mozart Sonata 
in the second Concert. 

Piano Concerts. 

Mr. Ernst Peraso’s first Matinée took place on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 21, at Wesleyan Hall. The 
attendance was large and the attention sympathetic, 
every piece upon the programme being followed by 
spontaneous applause. By far the most important 
and most genial selection, worth in fact all the rest 
and more, was the “Fantasie in form of a Sonata” 
(op. 5, B flat minor) by Saran, of which we spoke at 
some length when it was performed a few weeks 
since by Mr. Lang. It is a work that will bear re- 
peated hearings and reveal new beauties, as well as 
more of the remarkable breadth and unity of design 
of the whole work. Mr. Perabo had mastered the 
composition well, and for the most part gave a 
clear and effective rendering; particularly of the 
impassioned first Allegro, whose themes are worked 
up so exhaustively, and of the brilliant Scherzo and 
Finale, The slow movement, the Romanza, is capa- 
ble of more expression than was brought out, espe- 
cially in those almost vocal bits of recitativo and 
cantabile ; nor was there any change of tempo at the 
entering of the beautiful episode which the compo- 
ser has marked pi mosso, con dolore, But as a 
whole this wonderful Sonata (wonderful at least for 
these days) made a very fine impression.—Next fol- 
lowed three of Rubinstein’s “‘Soirées @ St. Petersburg” 
(No. 1, Romance; No. 3, A Prayer; No. 5, Noc- 
turne), which are among the more agreeable of that 
composer's smaller productions, and were warmly 
received.—After a couple of rather indifferent 
Etudes (from Ten Studies, Op. 5) by A. Krause, and 
a couple of truly individual and genial Phantasie 
stitcke from Saran’s early op. 2,—a Presto in B mi- 
nor, and an Allegro con fuoco in C sharp minor,— 
the concert closed with a full Sonata in E flat, op. 
33, by the Leipzig professor, and now Cantor in the 
Thomas-Schule, E. F. Richter. This had been 
played once by Mr. Perabo before. It is in three 
movements: Allegro molto agitato ; Adagio; Alle- 
gro scherzando, It is in the main a cheerful, easy 
flowing, gracefu',work, and proved enjeyable. 

At the second Matinée, Dec. 5, Mr. P. will play 
his own arrangement of the first movement of Ru- 
binstein’s Ocean Symphony; Beethoven’s Phanta- 
sie, op. 77; a group of compositions of his own; 
and, with the assistance of the Beethoven Quintette 
Club, he will bring out a famous String Quartet by 
Richter. 





Master Henry S. Warxer. At the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott-Siddons, a number of musical 
people were assembled in Mechanics’ Hall, on Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov, 18, to listen to the piano-play- 
ing of this bright-looking, interesting, modest Eng- 
glish lad, only eleven years of are. The gentle lady 
introduced him with a graceful little speech, from 
which we learned: 

“That this extraordinary child was not only possessed 
of a rare natural gift of music, but also of the very high- 
est culture in that branch of art, he having entered thé 
Royal Academy of Music at seven years old [instead of 
at the usual age of twelve}, and that he held both the 
bronze and silver medals of this, one of the greatest of 
musical institutions. The former is awarded for piano- 
forte alone, and the latter for a thorough knowledge of 
musical composition and harmony in all their branches, 
the competitors including men of thirty years old and 
upwards. 

The playing of this gi‘ted boy is really something 
more than wonderful, it is good. His first piece— 
so formidable a task as the E-flat Sonata of Beetho- 
ven (op. 31, No. 3), was played in a sound, honest 
style, with no faltering, no scrambling, no trickery, 
in firm, steady tempo, throughout all four move- 
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ments. It was good not only technically,—the pas- 
sages all cleanly executed and with a fine elastic 
touch, the chords struck with a crisp, free, vital 
force, the contrasts and gradations of power well 
observed,—but it was in the main rightly and in- 
telligently conceived,—at least so far as it could be 
possible for one who has had s0 little of the mind’s 
and heart’s experience. Plainly to a true love and 
talent for his art, the best inst: uction has been pres- 
ent, Still more satis‘actory, as being better suited 
to a child, was his finished, elegant performance of 
the difficult Variations in E flat by Mozart; you 
could imagine that it was a young Mozart; but it is 
not well to be in haste with such anticipations, 
One of Weber's very brilliant Rondos, bristling with 
intricate bravura, seemed an easy triumph for his 
long and pliar t fingers. 

The other selections (besides Thalberg’s “Tome,” 
for an encore), were the Andante and Rondv Capric- 
cioso by Mendelssohn ; a couple of movements from 
Sterndale Bennett’s new Sonata, ‘“‘The Maid of Or- 
leans,” and finally the Fantaisie Impromptu by Cho- 
pin. This last, like all the rest, was brilliantly and 
clearly executed; but Chopin demands much more 
and is not meat for babes; there is enough fine mu- 
sic suited to his rare capacity, without that. 

Such a programme, p!ayed ina manner that would 
be called good for anybody, was certainly remarka- 
ble for a boy ofeleven. Sucha gift, whether it be 
genius or not, is sacred, and should be wisely shel- 
tered from» too much exposure, and the danger of 
wasting itself, as well asthe frame it animates, too 
early. The boy, healthy and natural as he is in ac- 
tion, looks pale and delicate. Fortunately he has 
not, like so many “wonder-children,” been forced to 
his task; Sir Sterndale Bennett, his teacher, said 
the only difficulty was to hold him back, and there- 
fore he approved of the kind plan of Mr. and Mrs. 
Siddons ofbringing him to a new country where his 
mind might be diverted more or less from the one 
absorbing and intense pursuit. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Nov, 24.—The musical season may be 
considered to have fairly opened on the occasion of 
the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, on the 
evening of Nov. 15th, with the following pro- 
gramme: 


Symphony, B flat, No. 4........cccecseeeeee Beethoven. 
Scena, “Orfeo ed Euridice...............seeeeee Gluck. 
Mile. Anna Drasdil. 





Concerto, No. 9, > DB. Te WOR. cc cccccncces Spohr. 
dagio.—Allegro. 
Herr Ernst Schiever. 
Introduction, Hr pone Dpmiedes cuscausaudd Max Bruch. 
Cavatina “Di tanti palpati”................5++ Rossini. 
e, Anna Drasdil. 
Ty ais seccesas scteccce. covcavenccsesecs Liszt. 


The healthy stimulus of competition is manifest- 
ed in the programmes, as well as in the playing, at 
the Philharmonic since Theo. Thomas has resumed 
his Symphony Concerts in this city, and, indeed, 
much energy is needed to prevent the old and well 
founded society from being totally eclipsed by its 
younger rival, Even in these days of panic, how- 
ever, there is ample encouragement for both to do 
their best: and the audience at the Philharmonic 
concert was as large as ever. The playing of the 
orchestra at the beginning of the season always 
evinces a lack of uniformity, easily accounted for 
by the fact that, during the summer, the players go 
their separate ways and are, of course, out of prac- 
tice; but, taking this into account, their performance 
seemed better than usual, and I believe that during 
the coming winter they will show a marked im- 
provement over the preceding season. The most 
conspicuous defect now is in the brass, which is too 
blaring, and introduced where it is least wanted. 


‘known to need description. 











Some parts of the 4th Symphony, as the Adagio, 
one of wonderful beauty,under the baton of Mr. Berg- 
man, who is a true student of Beethoven, were very 
finely treated. The Menuetto was not as well render- 
ed; but in the final Allegro the orchestra was thor- 
oughly alive to the composer's meaning, and finish- 
edthe Symphony with much spirit and precision. 

Max Bruch’s Introduction to Loreley was played 
for the first time by this Society, but Mr. Thomas 
had made us familiar with it by frequent repetition 
at his garden concerts. It is a beautiful piece and 
was played better than anything else on the list. 
The Symphonic Poem “Les Preludes” contains 
much fine work for the violins which, a part of the 
time, were about half a tone toolow. Here was an 
opportunity for the brass instruments which they 
did not fail of improving. 

Miss Anna Drasdil is a contralto who gained con- 
siderable distinction as a ballad singer here last 
winter; she also sang atone of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and made a good impression by the re- 
markable depth and resonance of her voice and the 
fidelity with which she rendered her music. 

These impressions were confirmed by her singing 
of the scena, “Orfeo ed Euridice,” but it is a difficult 
piece, and requires a voice of more flexibility than 
that of the young lady in question, as well as a 
depth of passionate expression which she did not 
give to it. 

Herr Schiever is a young man of decided talent, 
but the audience at the Philharmonic deserve some- 
thing more than this in a violinist, having listened 
to such players as Sarasate and Wieniawski. He 
draws from his violin a pure but thin tone; his ex- 
ecution is good, but the breadth of sentiment re- 
quired for the Allegro of Spohr’s Concerto was lack- 
ing. 

For the second concert the following pieces are 
announced: Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, Ru- 
binstein’s First Symphony, Beethoven’s Leonora 
Overture, (No. 2). 

Theo. Thomas gave the first of his series of six 
Symphony soirées, on Saturday evening, Nov. 22. 
The house was crowded, and it was gratifying to 
observe that the financial troubles, which have 
nipped in the bud all projects for concerts of an or- 
dinary kind, do not affect enterprises of such pith 
and moment as that of Mr. Thomas. 


* 


His orchestra comprises 70 performers, and he is 
constantly adding to their number such soloists of 
high merit as he can secure, Either of his two vio- 
linists, Jacobsohn and Listemann, would win ap- 
plause in any concert hall in the world; and of his 
latest accession, the violoncellist Liibeck, I will 
speak hereafter. Theconcert opened with Beetho- 
ven’s noble overture ‘“ Weihe des Hauses,” which was 
played in a manner that could not be surpassed. 
Then came the lovely air from Bach's Mattheus 
Passion: “Give me back my dearest master,” sung 
by Mr. M. W. Whitney, with violin obligato by Mr. 
Listemann, The air could hardly be interpreted 
with finer feeling than Mr. Whitney manifested in 
his singing, and his magnificent voice is too well 


Then followed the Symphony of “heavenly 
length,” Schubert’s in C ; that wonderfal tone-poem, 
which, though its performance occupies nearly an 
hour, contains not a measure, not a note, that could 
be spared, Beethoven has written grander music, 
and Schumann has composed Symphonies which 
take stronger hold of the intellect, but, for divine 
sadness and soulful beauty, rich and vivid coloring 
and sustained interest, there is nothing like this 
work, Words are inadequate to express its effect 
upon the mind, and it is hard to find terms suffi- 
ciently warm to praise its performance. 





The other orchestral pieces were a graceful 


Scherzo by Berlioz, “La Reine Mab, ou La Fée des 
Songes,” (written in the peculiar style of that com- 
poser), which seemed to please the audience mighti- 
ly, and a “Symphoni. Introduction, by J. Svend- 
sen, to Bjorndsen’s poem “Sigurd Slembe.” - Mr. 
Whitney’s second aria “In questa tomba oscura” 
(Beethoven) brought an encore,to which he respond- 
ed with an air by Mozart. 

Mr. Louis Liibeck, lately arrived from Europe, 
and now a member of the Thomas Orchestra, made 
his debut in a Concerto for the violoncello by Mo- 
lique. His splendid playing in certain portions of 
the Symphony had already attracted the attention 
of critical listeners, but the audience was unprepar- . 
ed for such a display of talent‘as was made in his 
performance of the Concerto. An exquisitely pure 
tone and great facility of execution are with him 
only means to an end, and that end is to give the 
fullest, freest interpretation to the music before him. 
It is seldom that we have the pleasure of hearing a 
performance so artistic. Ifhe did not take the house 
by storm it was because there was so little of the 
sensational and so much of true merit in his play- 
ing. 

The next Symphony Concert is announced for 
Dec. 27th, on which occasion Raff's Symphony, No. 
5, (““Leonore”) will be given. 

At the Opera great preparations are being made 
for the production of Verdi’s Aidz, which is an- 
nounced for this week. A. A. C. 





Cuicaco, Nov. 13.—Musical matters here look a 
shade more hopeful than could have been prophe- 
cied at my last writing, but still the millennium is 
not yet. The Apollo Club is in the field and has 
given its first reception to the associate members, 
—a very enjoyable affair. The society numbers 
about sixty active members of good voices. In the 
performances at the.reception alluded to above, the 
first tenors were not always fully up to the pitch. 
In point of precision of attack, delicacy of shading, 
and blending of voices they evince exceedingly 
thorough drill. At the same time it is easy enough 
to see that societies of male voices must depend on 
social conditions for the success of their public per- 
formances. During the Thomas season here one 
evening was devoted to Wagner chiefly, and selec- 
tions from “Lohengrin” and the “Meistersinger” 
were given by this club and a number of the best 
solo voices we have here. Not hearing the concert 
I cannot speak more particularly. 

The Thomas season lasted a week and was a suc 
cess, though the houses were not socrowded as had 
formerly been the case. This was probably owing 
to the price ($2 for desirable places) and the panic, 
The programmes presented three or four novel- 
ties, the most pleasing of which to me was 
Hamerick’s “Nordish Suite,” Op. 22. It is in five 
parts: 1, In the woods. 2. Old Swedish Ballad. 
8. Norse Fling. 4. Menuett. 5. Bridal March. 
As near as I remember at this late day the first, 
second, and third were the best numbers, The 
opening, in particular, is romantic and delightful, 
The march did not seem to me so clear—possibly 
another hearing would revise the impression. One 
of the papers says that Hamerick is now in Balti- 
more, connected with the Peabody Institute there. 
In that case we seem to have in America an orches- 
tral writer of great talent. 

Mr. Balatka is back and has organized an orches- 
tra, but as I have not yet heard them play I cannot 
speak more fully. 

The Oratorio Society is really dead, to all ap. 
pearance at least. The situation was too much for 
it. With no central hall fit for use in such concerts, 


no convenient place of meeting, no desirable leader, 
and no resources but the interest on old debts, the 
society might well enough be pardoned for being 
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down in the mouth, so now they are “down among 
the dead men.” 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, of Philadelphia, has come 
here to live, and will take charge of a society or- 
ganized under good social auspices. It is the in- 
tention, I believe, to give vocal works, and cham- 
ber music, 

A Schumann Club is now under way here, con- 
sisting of Robert Goldbeck, William Lewis (violin), 
and Mr. Eichheim (‘cello), I think we may expect 
some very good performances from them. 

The Apollo Club have it in contemplation to as 
sist Thomas with three concerts in February. They 
will avail themselves of female aid and give Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and the Peri”—an “oratorio” as 
they style it. 

The choir ef the Centenary M. E. Church, num- 
bering about forty, assisted by the Second Baptist 
choir of sixty or eighty, and the First Congrega- 
tionalist choir of forty, will combine some time in 
November to give Dudley Buck's “46th Psalm.” 
The choirs are drilled by their respective leaders, 
Messrs. O. Blackman, H. R. Palmer, and P. P. 
Bliss. Mr. Blackman will direct the performance. 
Should this prove the success anticipated, other 
works will be given in subsequent concerts under 
the other directors. 

At Centenary Church your correspondent has 
just closed a series of four Organ Recitals, given 
Saturday afternoons, with the following programmes, 
which I record for what they are worth, omitting 
the vocal selections as generally light. 

I, 


Grand Fugue in G minor 

Organ Concerto in F, No. 5 
Selections from “Faust”... ...... 
Harmonious Blacksm th, (Morgan 
Overture to “William Tell” 


Grand Fugue in A minor Bach. 
Choruses from “Israel in i th on oniesetense Handel. 
“He led them forth like sheep.” 
«Sing unto the Lord.” 
Andante and Variations from Septuor.... Beethoven. 
Arr. by Best. 
Overture to “Tancre.li” 
Overture to “‘Martha”’ 


-Gounod, 
..- Handel. 
r. by Buck. 


Organ Concerto in B flat, No. 2 Handel. 


Arr. by Best, 


Andante and Allegretto from 5th Sonata. 
Mendelssohn. 


Overture to “A Night in Grenada” Kreutzer. 


Overture to “St:adella.” (Buck) 
Concert Variations on “The Star Spangled Banner. 
Dudley Buck. 


“St. Ann's’’ Fugue 

Sixth Ocwan SOMALtA.... 2... ccc rccc. cee Mendelssolin. 

Larghetto from 4th Quartet. (Best) Mozart. 

Concert Otficrtoire Eugene Thayer. 

At Evening Jud‘ey Buck. 

“God Save the King.” Variations.... Adolph Hesse. 

Although the name of Bach occurs but rarely, 
these selections are quite as good in quality as the 
Chicago musical stomach is yet equal to. The at- 
tendance was very fair and the audience behaved 
with great patience. Der Freyscuitz, 

Purtapetenta, Nov. 16.—On Saturday afternoon 
the second of the Wolsieffer matinées was given at 
Horticultural Hall, The Symphony was Haydn's 
No, 6 (in G major), and the rendering was one to 
satisfy the most fastidious, the delicious little An- 
dante narrowly escaping an encore. An overture 
of Suppé’s and a Potpourri of Hamm’s were also 
very well given, 

On Monday Maretzek’s troupe, more properly a 
portion of Maretzek’s troupe, began a series of three 
representations ; but, owing to the engagements of 
the troupe in New York, but two performances 
could be given. On Monday the Sonuambula was 
the opera, with Mme, de Murska as Amina, Vizza- 
ni as Elvino, and Rossi-galli as the Count. Mme. 
de Murska’s singing was delightful throughout ; but 
her acting was quite below the requirement of the 





part. Her silvery voice fairly tinkles in the very 
highest notes of the scale, the D in alt being as easy 
of access to her as the B below it is to many sing- 
ers. Add to these attractions the charm of her 
crisp and neat execution, and you will see the rea- 
son of Mlle. de Murska’s success with us in the 
Quaker City. Vizzani was not as good as usual, 
but his genteel presence atoned somewhat for his 
lack of voice. 

On Tuesday evening Verdi's 7rovatore was pre- 
sented. This performance will be ever green in the 
memories of the audience that night as being the 
occasion of the debut of Signor Tamberlik. From 
the wierd romanza in the first act to the stormy 
and regretful trio in the last, his performance was 
masterly in the highest degree, His voice of course 
is wrinkled [sic] with years, but in the “Di quella 
pira,” it appeared in the beauty of its youth, and 
when he launched forth his superb “high C” a 
stormy applause demanded it “encore.” Mlle. de 
Murska did much credit to herself by her ‘singing 
and acting as “Leonora.” Signora Testa, as Azu- 
cena, was not successful, Signor Mari, as Di Luna, 
sang quite fairly and acted with considerable fire. 
Rossi-Galli_as Ferrando, was very good, rendering 
prominent this usnally insignificant role. 

On Friday evening the Theo, Thomas Orchestra 
gave a concert at the Academy, followed by a mati- 
née, and an evening performance on Saturday. The 
performances of the Thomas Orchestra are beyond 
the reach of the attacks of even the most captious 
and dyspeptic critic, and as | trust Iam in neither 
of the aforesaid classes, I take it my duty is com- 
pleted when I simply record the selections we were 
favored with. On the first night the Orchestra 
played Beethoven's Overture, “The Consecration of 
the House”; the Andante of the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony; Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No, 2; Sul- 
livan’s “Overture de Ballo ;” Theme and Variations 
from the Quartet in D minor of Schubert, by the 
strings ; and a Bacchanale and March (HHuldigungs) 
of Wagner's, Mr. Listemann played Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasie on Slavonic airs. Mr. Whitney sang 
“Rolling in foaming billows,” from the “Creation,” 
and upon being encored repeated the Andante por- 
lion, Although this was a delightful performance, 
we cannot forbear saying we wish that Mr. W. had 
not seen fit to take a liberty with the text in the 
latter portion of the aria. In part second Mr. 
Whitney sang Hullah’s “Three Fishers,” and was 
again encored. At the matinée on Saturday, the 
principal Orchestral parts of the programme were: 
“Nordish Suite” by Hamerick (new to the audi- 
ence); Beethoven’s Overture to “Fidelio,” and 
Liszt's ‘ hapsodie Hongroise,” No. 2. Mr. Dargel 
on the cornet a piston, gave as his solo a Theme 
and Variations by Rode. Mr. Jacobsohn played a 
“Barcarole” of Spohr’s, a Waltz of Chopin’s, and a 
Prelude of Bach's. Mr. Whitney sang @ song of 
Randegger’s, and “I am a Roamer” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Sonand Stranger.” At the evening per- 
formance the Orchestra played the Overture, Scher- 
zo, Intermezzo, Notturno and Wedding March of 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; the Theme and 
Variations, Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven's Sep- 
tet, Op. 20, and selections of the first act of ‘Lohen- 
grin. Mr. Whitney sang “In diesen heil’gen Hal- 
len” from the ‘‘Magic Flute,” and for an encore “In 
questa tomba oscura.” Mr. Kayser for his clari- 
net solo played Weber's Concerto for that instru- 
ment, and Mr. Lockwood gave us a harp solo, 1 
never have had to record so successful a series of 
concerts by this admirable organization, as these, 
and although we heard no great Symphony, yet 
the excellence of what we did get atoned for this 
lack of something grander, At the Wolsieffer 


matinée Beethoven's D major Symphony, (No. 2) 
was given together with other standard works, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


A Night in Venice, (Una notto a Venezia). 
Duet. 5. Géhtoa, LIucantoni. 
“ Tranquilly smiles the sea.” 
“ Tranquillo éil mar, il mar.” 

A very musical duet for Soprano and Tenor; Fo 
smooth and musical that it reminds one of the 
perfect duets in Bellini’s operas. 

Sing sweet Bird. 4. C toa, 

“Sing, sweet bird aud chase my sorrow.”’ 

The unsuspecting singer may commence this 
under the impression that it is a simple ballad, as 
it is, indeed, an unusually sweet one. But on 
turning the leaf one is confronted by a series of 
+ aie which require some little execu- 
tion. 

Wouldn't you liketo Know? Song & Cho. 3. 
F to f. Barlow, 30 
“I know a girl with teeth of pearl.” 
If you would like to know more, buy the pret- 
ty song. 
Little Faces at the Window. Song and Cho, 2. 
F to f. Pratt, 30 
‘How they cluster like bright jewels,” 
« Lovely roses are not fairer.” 

This is a very charming soi g about the prettiest 
of framed pietures—the group of children ‘‘look- 
ing out for father.” 

Dancing Quakers. Duet. 2. 

Merry comic song and dance. 

How I love todance. 2. Bhto g. Budik. 
“Serio-Comic” is on the title. meaning “very 
bright and cheerful but not fanny.” ¢ 
Guild the Engineer. 38. D minor to f. Boot. 
“ Two low whistles. quaint and clear, 
That was his signal, the engineer ;”’ 
Aftermath. 3. Gto e. Boott. 
“ Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours.” 

The words will be at once recognized as recent- 
ly written by eminent poets; and music could not 
well be more neatly fitted to the sentiment of the 
words than in the above twosongs. 


Instrumental. 


La Fille de Madame Angot. Opera Bouffe. 
Quadrille. 3. Arr. by Miiller. 
Lancers, 3, “Downing, 
Waltz. 3. - Operti. 
Galop. 3. . ee Fuller, 

The Waltzis a sort of Pot-pouri of the brilliant, 

piqeant airs of the opera, and the Lanciers, 

Galop, and Quadrille have the same general char- 

acter. Perhaps these instrumental arrangements 
furnish the best opportunities of enjoying the 
sparkle and snap of the French ars, and in addi- 
Ke everybody will dance to them the coming 
season, 

A Maiden’s Dream. Nocturne. 5. DA. ange. 

Requires a well-trained hand for its full effect. 
Melodious rich and beautiful. 

Melodies of Spring. Wym 
No, 8. Comin’ through the Rye, 3. Ed, 

Easy variations on a favorite air. 

March Romaine. 3. F, Gounod, 

Anelegant composition, dedicated with a Pius 
feeling to the Pope, who it isto be hoped is still 
able to enjoy its rich harmony. 

Vienna Temper. (Wiener Blut), Waltzes, 

Strauss, 

As some things of good flavor hecome mellower 
by age, so does it secm that the later music of the 
Strauss family, while retaining its brilliancy, bas 
more mellowness, more easy flow, more “iune’’ 
to it than heretofore. A tip top set of waltzes. 

Two Melodies. Kaffenberger. each 
1, Aubade, 4. A. 

2. Nocturne. 5. DA, 

The latter. thouch a Nocturne, is far from be- 
ing “‘sleepy,”’ and the Aubade has much cf the 
brightness of daylight about it. Music of a high 
character. 

Perchance Waltz. 3. F. Meininger. 

A very characteristic piece, with light, neat and 
“bounding” music, Should be a favorite. 

Marche des Troubadours. 4. EA, Ronubier, 

Very spirited and quite powerfui. The hands 
cross considerably. 


Slumber Song. (Schlummerlied), 4, EA. 
Schumann, 
Exceedingly graceful, and, of course has mas- 
terly workmanship. 


Ganz, 40 


F to f. Pratt. 


an, 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
4 on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 

e staff. 





























